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AMERICAN ; PRODUCTIONS. 

Wm. R. Prince has brought before the public 

a work entitled a Treatise on ‘he Vine. The 
vant of such a work was much felt in this coun- 

try, although the horticulturist had within a few 
vears past, been fivored with the efforts of sever- 
al eminent practical men, among which Adlum, 
Rernard and Defour, might be considered as hav- 
ing rendered essential service to those who were 
wishing to cultivate the vine; and Mr. Adlum 
jad also given excellent directions for making 
wine: but Mr. Prince has teken a wider range, 
and his Treatise may be considered as complete a 
directory for those engaged with this kind of hor-| 
ticnlture, as any tobe found. In his prefatory re- 
marks, the author, sensible that much remains to 
be learned in the cultivation of Grapes in Ameri- 
ea, lays no claims to perfection, but very ca».didly 
ers to contribute his mite towards perfecting the 

chject; at the same time craves the indulgence of 
ihe publie for any errors into which he may be 
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seen under cultivation in the United States, W. 
have suffered much from one error which exists a- 
mong us, tht is, we place too much confidence 
upon foreigners. We have depended upon for. 
eign publications, and have consulted those which 
have arrived among us, unacquainted with our 
soil and climate, to the exclusion of the opinions 
of men of experience of our own nation, —and 
what has been the result, generally ? Disappoint 
ment. If Americans would but once come to the 

conclusion that they were formed by the same Re ee 

power that formed Europeans—that our conti- MANUFACTORIES. 

nent was a part of the same globe with theirs, and]|. We continue our abridgment, from materials 
that it was furnished with plants and animals by||'™ the N. Y. American Advocate. 

the same infinite wisdom, then we might begin to At and near Norwich, Con. 

employ the talents committed to our charge; but Factories of Cotton, for shirtings and sheetings 
as long as we will continue to hire them to hum- ails. sprndies. looms. hands. amt. per an. 
bug us, by paying them extravagantly for every Thames Co’s. 2200 120 150 1,900,000 vds 
new imposition, our own resources may be left Do. do. 2800 66 90 500,000 yds 
unexplored. We ought to consider American | Williams Co's 1800 44 % 400,000 yds 
publications upon American Horticulture as good || ess: Lewis’ 2200 56 = 60 450,000 yds 
as European; also, American species and varie-|| 29. do. 1000 (now building, 

ties of fruits, as apples, pears, peaches, &c., al. Iron. The Thames Co, have an Tron foundry. 
though they may not have as Ligh sounr ‘ing ||Polling and sli ag Mills, and Nail machines; 750 
names as good in quality as theirs. Low much -_ of iron are ‘ used up’ per annum. 

are we paying yearly to Europcans for gnos hor.|| Ye oollen. J. Ti. Strong’s mill runs 675 spin 
ry bushes, when it will be readily acknowle ied | cs, 35 hands, and makes 50,000 yds. flannel per 
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shinai it will soon be effected. Our nursery 
men would as soon be engaged in propagating A. 
merican varieties as European, was it attended 
|with the same profit; and were our farmers assu 
red of as ready sale of improved stock, as has 
attended the improvements in Engiand, many 
would be ready to engage in it; and when we 
are as ready to purchase and read American books, 
as we are imported ones, we shall find practical 























inadvertantly lad. His remarks upon the location 
aft -_ vine countries In Europe, as 1egards lati-. 


ny . - ° 
that we have native varieties that are equal in /Aonun, lhe Quantick factory, runs 2000 spin- 


hide, are worthy of reflection. “In Europe the | ivor, the bushes great and costant bearers, no:| dics, 40 looms, 100 hands, and make 240,000 yds. 


iitnre of the vine has been profitably exiended to, 
le SIS of N. Jat., and in some cases to the 52. 
/Nowing the present difference in climate or >| 
perature to be 10° between similar latitudes o 
hat contivent and our own, it thence follows that)! 
vines of the foreign varieties may be advanta- 
zeously cultivated to the 42° in our own country ; 
and perhaps the intensity of our summer heat 
may extend the limit somewhat farther north.” Tt) 
is well known that in Europe the culture of the 
vine is successfully practiced, much farther north! | 
than Indian corn will ripen; and, in short, there 
is but a small part of France, where it can be cul- 
tivated to advantage; but vineyards extend much 
farther north. ‘The summers are sufficiently warm 
in the most northern part of the United States to 
ripen com, aud of course to perfect grapes; but), 
the difference in temperature between summer and 
winter with us is greater than in Europe, in simi- 
lar latitudes; and although grapes in the northern 
part of the United States make a greater growth 
in summer, the European varieties require protec- 
ting during winter. To overcome this difficulty,) 
it may be urged that America has a greater variety || 


of native grapes, than any other country, some of)| 


which have been found to make excellent wine ; 


and allof which are hardy and are found to resist} | 
ihe severity of our northern winters. Some of}, 


these varieties even in their wild state, have been 
found to be tolerable table grapes; and the proba 
bility is, that when they have been cultivated as 
long, and as many improvements made by cross 
breeding and pro iucing new varieties from seed, 
as has been the case with the European species, 
we shall have some that will equal them in value 
for table and wine grapes, together with the ad- 
vantage of being capable of withstanding our 
coldest winters, and also free from mildew, which 





utiacks ajl the European varieties which we have 
; 


jsubject to mildew, and from which it is easier to!! jof flannel per annum. The Quantick and Nor 
produce a bushel, than a quart from foreign ones. 1 had ich fictory run 500 spindles, 6 looms, 15 hands, 


And it is not improbable, that was there that at- and tur out 18,000 yds. woollen carpeting per an- 


tention paid to raising choice vari-ties from seed, ||" 


that there’ has been with foreign species, that w el| Paper Mills. A H. Hubbard’s makes on 4 
might obtain them as large. In apples, pears, | nachines, 60 reams of paper per day. R. Hub- 
peaches, plums and quinces, we do not consider [bard Ss with two engines makes 20 reams per day. 
ourselves, even at this time, behind any other na-| A Suspender Webb factory, with a man and a 


‘tion in the world; and was there a catalogue of ‘jgitl, makes 500 yds. per day. 


| all our choice ccodilings which have orig siatedl A Cotton White Line factory, makes $20,000 


within a few years in different parts of the Uni-| worth per annura. 


‘ted States, it would put those of President Knight' | In the towns of Plainfield and Sterling Con. are 
‘and Professor Van Mons perfectly in the back!|the following cotton mills, to wit— 
‘ground. Yet these men have done that which isi| Malls. spindles. looms. hands. prod. per an. 
praiseworthy, and their names will be enrolled a-||CentralCo’s., 1800 = 50 60: 250,009 yds 
‘mong the patrons of horticulture; and their exam-| A. Harris&o’s, 1156 2 40 150,000 do 
ples should stimulate us to greater exertions —||Union Co’s, 2920 868 85 600,900 do 
| The apple has hitherto been considered one of the Sterling Co’s., 1950 53 477 250,000 do 
‘most important species of fruit, and much pains A. Potter's, 759 20 25 175,000 do 
‘have been taken to collect and import from Europe,||E. E. Lewis’, 1100 24 35 290,000 do 
‘all varieties that were valuable; and after so ma-|,D. Parker's, 2000 44 85 400,000 do 
ny years, what has it amounted to? Among our These mills produce shirtings, sheetings, and 
most valuable ones that have yet been cultivated, calico print cloths. 
‘we consider the Esopus, Spitzenburg, the New-|! In Plainfield, a new cotton mill is erecting. R 
‘town Pippin and Rhode Island Greening, and Kennedy & Co. havea Flannel Factory. Messrs 
‘Roxbury Russet, as the most highly esteemed of||Almy, of Providence, have a broad cloth factory, 
all our orchard apples; not that these are alj)/670 spindles, 20 broad cloth looms,—make 18,000 
choice varieties, but they are all American varie-||yds. of cloths. Messrs. Dickon & Packer, have 
ities ; and we have seen apples raised in theneigh-||a cotton carpet factory, 150 spindles, 2 looms, 16 
‘borhood of Montreal, in Lower Canada, which! |hands, and make 250,000 yds. of handsome cayr- 
‘were superior in quality to any we ever saw rais-||peting, with handsome colors, aud worth 50 cts 
ed inEngland; and one of the first apples found|/per yard. 
in the Paris markets, is the Pomme de Canada,||_ Manufacturing in New-Hampshire. —dAt Do- 
and a native of one of the provinces. We men-|/ver, the Cocheco manufacturing co, use $1,500,000 
tion these things to induce our readers to read||in manufacturing cotton ; they have 4 mills—No. 
more American books, and attend more to pro-||1 has 2,300 spindles, 100 looms, 1/4) hands make 
ducing and bringing into notice American varie-|| 1,000,000 yards. This mill is rented to John 
‘ties of stock, fruit, grain, &c.; for when the pre-|| Williams. 
ljudice of people is once enlisted in favor of al No. 2 is 150 feet long, 4 stories high; No. f 
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is 150 feet long and 6 stories high; No. 4 is 420 | 


feet long, and 7 stories high. These mills run 
24,320 spindles and 780 looms. They give em- 
ployment to 900 operatives —750 of whom ar 
females. They consume 2,600 bales of cotton, 
eqaal to about 900,000 or 1,000,000 Ibs., and pro- 
duce about 100,000 a week, or 5,200,000 yards 
yearly. 

The calico printing, connected with this large | 
establishment, is complete in all its details—_, 
They make no fugitive colors—all is permanent, | 
and fully equal to the best imported. They bleach! 
and print 3,000 pieces of 28 yards each, a week, | 
equal to 4,368,000 yards per annum. | 

HEDGING. 

Information is solicited by our correspondent | 

‘ Ontario,” upon the subject of hedging, and as 
we have no practical knowledge ourselves, we in- 
vite those of our readeis who have, to make known 
the results of their experiments to us, that we 
may lay them before the public. In the mean time 
we will communicate the results of our own ob- 
servations upon the subject for the benefit of our 
correspondent. Some years since we were im- 
pressed with the idea, that in a few years hedg- 
ing would be introduced as a substitute for rail 
and board fences, in such sections of the country 
as did not abound with stone; but more recent ob- 
servations have convinced us, that there has not 
been any tree or shrub, as yet introduced for that 
purpose, which will answer as well as rail or 
hoard fence, either as being as safe or as econom- 
ical Weborrow most of our ideas of hedging 
either from the English or Irish, and in both those 
countries, a considerable portion of their fences or 
barriers between fields, are of this description.— 
In making calculations upon this subject, many 
circumstances should be taken into account. First, 
the climate. In England and Ireland the climate 
is humid and temperate, free from the heat of 
summer known in the United States, and which 
is so favorable to the production of insects, and 
also from the frosts of winter. The article most 
commonly used for hedging in these countries, is 
that variety of thorn, known to our Farmers us 
the English Hawthorn, the limbs of which are 
small and thickly set with very sharp pointed 
spines. The more common practice of making a 
hedge is to set the thorns upon an embankment 
raised by soil taken froma single or double ditch, | 
that is, a ditch upon one or both sides of the row | 
of thorns. In the climate of England and Ireland 
the frost does not injure these embankments, 
which would be the case in the northern sections! 
of the United States. From the moisture and cool- 





ness of that climate the plants are not infested | 
with insects as they are with us, which frequent- 
ly injure the growth of the plants, if they do not 
destroy them entirely. 


Another circumstance we noticed in those coun-| 


tries, Which was in favor of that kind of fen-|| hardy, enduring the severity of our winters with-| 
cing, was, that their cattle were much more|| 


quiet and peaceable in their habits than ours; 
and we frequently noticed them feeding in fields 
adjoining crops, where the hedge dividing them, 
would not have becn the least hindrance to much 
of our stock. In short, it was that kind of thick- 
et which our cattle would have sought for in 
a warm day, and >assed through for the purpose 





f brushing off the flies 








The thorn seems to flourish better in England 
and Ireland than on the continent. In France the 
erowth of it 1s much as in the United States.— 
i‘he plants are covered with moss,and have a stin- 
ted appearance, are unequal in their growth, and 
from the death of many of them, the uniformity 
and beauty as well as the usefulness of the hedge 
is destroyed; in short, we have aever seen a gu: 
hedge in France or Amer.ca, neither one that left 
us with a belief that they could be advantageous- 
ly raised in either country, unless some other 
plant than thorn was propagated for that pur- 
| pose, 

Although hedges are common in England, and 
the cost of pruning or clipping them much less 
joo it would be in America, yet, we very much 





‘doubt, whether hedging even there, is the most 
‘economical mode of fencing. A singe hedge oc- 
‘cupies about four feet, and the roots occupy the 
ground at least one foot on each side, so as to ren- 
‘der it unfit for cultivation; a heuge and single 
ditch occupy about nine feet, and on» with double 
‘ditch, or a ditch on either side, will occupy at 
least from twelve to fifteen feet; and although this 
‘ground may produce some grass, yet, the trouble 
of keeping noxious weeds from increasing upon 
it, is worth as much as the grass produced. We 
noticed on many estates in England, fences made 
from American oak, which had been imported 
into that country, as pipe staves: they were split 
very thin, an! put up as pick t fence, and from 
the peculiarities of that climate, were very dura- 
ble, and were by the owners considered more de- 
sirable than hedges. From our own observations 
we are not aware that any partof the United 
States holds out any inducements for the cultiva- 


tion of thorn hedges, unless for ornamental pur- ) 


poses. At page 355, is a communication from J 
Buel, Esq. of Albany, to the Editor of the New 
Engiand I’a mer, giving his opinion as to hedges 
made from the three thorned Acacia, in which he 
speaks favorably of this tree for that purpose: 


and at page 382, will be found a reply to it,/! 
from E. H rsey Derby, of Salem; in which Mr. | 


Derby does not agree with Judge Buel, but speaks 
more favorably of the American Buckthorn. 
(Rhamnus catharticus) but as we have not seen 
sufficient experiments with that to satisfy us, we 
could not give an opinion on the subject We 
have thought thatif any shrub or bush common 
‘in the northern states would succeed, that the 


trailing nature of the gooseberry bush, would be | 
.. most likely to; but we have never seen that tried. 


We mean a variety frequently met with in gar- 
dens, which produces a small and smooth fruit. 
and ordmarily grows about three feet high, the 
branches sma! and thick, and full of sharp spines, 
the limbs trailing to the ground where they soon 
take root. Was it not that cattle and sheep are 
fond of the leaves, we think a durable hedge might 


| be formed from this bush, as it seems perfectly 


out the least injury. 





that most subtle poison, Prussic acid. The Fire 
King had better disclose his secret and get what he. 
can for it,— if not, the Yankees will discover the 

whole, and get it patented, ere the soldier of Aus-| 





terlitz is aware of the “ catching times” in which| 


} he lives, 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


Chiorine is ascertained to be an antidote against’ 


December 10, 183]. 


Fron New York Parmer. 


THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. xy] 
Horticultural Societies. 


Horticunrure, Mr. Fleet,is a Membey 
of the I aunily of AGRICULTURE, or so we 
if "mers Consider it. At any rate they are 
‘related like all the mbhabitants of Nantucket, 
and quite as much of an unit,’ as the late 
| Cabinet, at Washington, either before or af. 
iter the ‘explosion.’ When the brilliant A- 
‘erolite, dashes across the heavens, like 4 
rocket of the skies, the very ‘cougreve’ of 
ithe wars of the gods,—all eyes are turned 
towards its trail of fire, an unit, monstrously 
extended, filling all minds with wonder!— 
‘Butan explosion rends the air:—-the splen- 
did meteor is torn asunder, flies off in trag- 
unents, and ends ta showers of meteoric 
istones, Which fail, far distant’) Is it an unit, 
‘now, Or, More puzzling still, is each piece 
anunit? A hard question for political cas- 
juists, with which we have nothing to do, 
thanks to the blessings which flow from hon- 
est industry and hardy toil. 
|| In order to learn all that [ could, by see- 
| ing what others had learned, and were jearn- 
jing, LE have been travelling some, among wy 
1 brother Farmers. and, as luct “ould have it. 
‘bappened to attend several of the anual 
| aaatints of our Horticultural Societies. — 
| (here can be no doubt, b think, that these 
|| associations are actually productive of goud ; 
/because, Wherever they are in Operation, a 
sort of new impulse is given to the minds ot 
cultivators of the soi, not oaly, but to those 
jot other members of the Comunity, more 
jorless turned in a right direction. Uhatis 
jto inquiry, attention to facts. and of course 
(to observation. If there are faults, in the 
jplanof any of them, experne ce may serve 
ito correct them, for this, after all, ts the 
eet school of wisdom. ‘Phe ideaof a ball, 
ja dancing party—ana a Fete [tate they call 
jit,| asa means of promoting and impioving 
| Horticulture, seems to me a hittie outol joml, 
—an odd notioa, and yet b am not dispo- 
sed to quarrel with it. (reat cities, Lb sup- 
pose, must bave odd motions: or, to adop! 
the idea of Me. Jetherson, great scals. ‘Lie 
music, at any rate, Was quite musical, and 
sa, | doubt not, did our town Cousins consid 
erthe dancing ‘To give your teacers an 
idea of it, in the country, the Garden was 
all lighted up like the grove of woods at 
Camp Meeting time, all tuli of bustle, peo- 
pie every where, and ali in gieat haste! I 
doubt if we country folks could learn any 
thing about Farming, at such a place, aud 
yet I do insist upon it, that Horticulture and 
) Agriculture are nearly related,though I could 
| hot discover avy thing that looked like it al 
the great Bali. ‘The prices, paid fur every 
thing there, soon satisfied me that there were 
\* Whistles,’ in this world, besides Dy, Frank- 
Nlin’s, and began to raise doubts, m my mind, 
| whetherthey were all gardeners, that attend- 
'ed there? 
| At the next Horticultural Exhibition that 
\L attended, on my way to the * far west,’ 1n- 











listead of a ball, they had a * Dinner, * server! 
up’ at about our tea time, just before dark! 
‘This puzzled me,to find out why they should 
call this a dinner, ull 1 saw that it was evi- 
dently intended for the principal meal of the 
day, and perhaps had been delayed, walting 
for the Gardeners to get through with thei 


|days’ work. It was a sumptuous feast, with 


abundance of very fine fruit, besides all the 
eatables and drinkables ihat could be dest- 
red, to keep men from enjoying good health. 
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If Gardeners, in cities, live at this rate, they || Social efforts, conducted upon such princi- 
must have strong constitutions! The anni-| ples, would be pleasing to all parties, pos- 
versary, however, comes around but once a | sessed of one grain of patriotism, fruitfu' 
year; and perhaps at al other times, they sources of public benefit, and of immense 
dine when the work of the day is but haif power, in giving a high tone of actionto the 
done,as we Farmers do. Eating, at any || public mind. \ 





know, does fiddling and dancing; but it | Gardening are kindred occupations, and Ag- 
puzzles me to see how these feasts, and balls, |ticulture and Horticulcure of one Family, 
jorm any part of Agriculture? There are/as are all the actual cultivators of the soil, 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


We should then see, and the! 
i} eum. 
vate, calls for food; and so, for au ht [| whole country would see, that Farming and| 





inysteries, it would seem, in all matters, and || To make them an unit, requires only united 
0 it may be in this, and quite beyond my || effort, concert in action, with no intervening | 
comprehension! “There was an old school- || disturbing force, to speak in the language of | 
mate of mine, there, a member, as he told | philosophy. * 
ine. Who had come a half dav’s ride to bring | I have thus, I think, certainly with feel-! 
1 Dearborn load of the produce of his Gar- | ings of the most perfect good will to all par- 
ied to the ‘exhibition,’ worth, at home, 5 ties, indicated some faults, which require | 
+ 6 dollars, all which would become the | correction; in doing which, I have also seen! 
property of the society: and he stood aj) much to commend; and probably anticipate | 
chance, like the purchaser of a Lottery | full as much good.from Horticultural Associ. | 
Ticket, to get a premium of oneortwo dol-| «tions properly conducted, as any reasona-| 
lars. The Ticket for his dinner costhimn—, ble manin he United States. Uf experi-| 
let me reckon up—the price of 8 bushels of/ ence confer any claims to respectful atten-_ 
turnips, potatoes, or oats; of 4 bushels of tention.the Country Farmermay pleadsome! 
buckwheat, rye or corn: of a bushel and) of this, both «s a practical Farmer and Gar- 
Specks of wheat, or barley; andas much as! dener, and as an acting member and officer 
ihe selling price of 7 or 800 pounds of hay. of sundry Agricultural and Horticultural 
jiite a little jag, as we call it. Evenif so-| ‘ssociations. He asks no undue deference, 
ier, he would hardly ride home, that mght, | however, for his opinions, but that they may | 
nd so we may reckon the expense of one | be maturely considered, and rejected, or ap- 
night in town, himself and horse, with at} proved as shall be found best, in the dis- 
least one day's loss of time, and then foot cretion of every real friend to his country, 
ip the account of profit and joss. With my jand of its sources of pio-perity and happi- 
ivithmetic. [ cannot discover how he is to| ness. Considering every Garden as a sort 
make any thing by this kind of borticultare? of miniature of a Farm, and Gardening 
We Farmers could not, suppose the name} model Furming. he would therefore studi- 
ranged, if necessary, to an Agricultural) ously encourage Horticulture, both for its 
There would be loss, to fall! elegant useiuluess, in its productions, and as 
somewhere, and no great mvstery where,}a Schoot of Agricnlture. The Farm, with- 


exhibition. 


i will understand, that 


wely. As to the profit, some of which | 
there must be, with sa much loss, P suppose | 


mat all takes a direction for the public good, 
ind that these suggestionsean therefore give 
nopossible offence. We should allhavesome 
patriotism, and be willing to participate in 
its burdens, soas to make them fall as equal-, 
Iv as possible. With this view. FP would most: 
respectfully strecest to mv Cousin Horticul- 


turists, to bestow a little thought upon a re- \ 


consideration of soe features of their plan 
of operations. 
pose it to the Gardeners 


If they do not, J would pro-| 


In sober seriousness, it appears to me that) 


this plan of operation asks too much of my | 


Jirst Cousins, the realsweat-of- the face-men.| 


for the gratification, to say nothing of the| 
benefit, of my second Cousins the Horticul- | 
turists. or even for Horticultare, andthe pub- | 
lic good. "The burden falls unequally. Gen-| 
tlemen, fond of the display, anc the name, | 
may amuse themselves with Horticalture, | 
and set a good example in doing ut, but thes 
should be careful to bear a due proportion. 
according to their means. of all the labor 
ind the expense. ‘This is not dove, now, 
iné the effect is felt. among the real Gar- 
deners, who keep aloof, or co-operate reluc- 
tantly. "Po their good sense. to their patri 
otism, the managers of these Socicties may | 
well appeal, but it must be wn a Way mani 

festly compatible with fair nnpartiality and 
strict justice. ‘The Farmers, would then 
come in, as CO-operators, with all the mem- 





bers of the Family, united in a common ef-|) may be either sold as raw silk for exporta- 


fort, for the common good. They who toil 
at the oars, must not be required to pay the 
tolls, lest those who would ride, may have to 
stay at home, or pull away, themselves. ‘To 
20 pleasantly, we must all be co-operators : 
perators, each in his way, and co-operators. 





the common 


outa Garden, particularly where vouth are 
in training for Farming, is like a house with- 
out apartments, or a Farm without fences. 
Horticultural Societies would do well to 
take all this into consideration, and to direct 
their attention chiefly to usefulness and pro- 
fit. soas to exhibit examples worthy of being 
followed, «s goud models, and therefore like- 
ly to become patterns for others. 

Sept. 14, 1831. 


From the Lowell Journal. 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 
NO. VI. 

Mr. D'Homergue in conclusion of his es- 
savs observes, ‘my chief view in the forego- 
me essavs have been to prove, that the pre- 
paration of raw silk. called reeling. is au art 
without a peiiect knowledge of which this 
Country never can expect to be able to man- 
ufacture silk staffs, and is the great and most 
important object to be attended to at pre- 


}sent; and that this art requires considerable 


skill and dexterity, and can only be acquired | 
by experience and practice under proper in- | 
structors. 
Floss Silk. which consists of tow and the: 
coarse fibres of the silk extracted from the 
cocoons, and of the waste and refuse silk col- |) 
tected during the process of reeling put to- || 
getherin amass, then carded and spun on) 
wheel,of which are made rib-| 
bons. silk tapes. stockings, gloves, mittens, | 


. . . i ae | 
‘night caps, vestings, and all kinds of hosiery, | 


‘tion, or employed in the manufacture of| 
‘coarse articles of the above description. But || 
‘if it be intended to give to those articles any |! 
degree of fineness, the floss must undergo the || 


same process as other raw silk. It must be), 
wound, cleaned, doubled and twisted in the} 


him. 
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travelle a machine madeonthe principle of the 
throwsting mill, but differently costructed, 
and of a much smaller size. ‘This branch of 
domestic industry might very well take the 
|place of the sewing silk of the Connecticut 
ladies, and find them an agreeable and prof- 
jitable employment : and it would prepare the 
American weavers tor making the finer arti- 
cles, when the manufacture of thrown silk 
‘shall have been introduced into this coun. 


try. 


| The American nation will, by gradual and 
sure steps, reach the desirable point to which 
her whole ambition should be directed ; that 


jin which her own native silk, that precious 
| gift which a kind Providence has bestowed 


upon her with such excellence, and such ex- 
treme profusion, will fill the land and make 
America what France now is,—a country 
that no reverse can put down, and that con- 
|quest and the devastations of hostile armies 
/Cannot impoverish. 
__ We hear of machines for winding silk 
‘from cocoons withont handling them, which 
is absolutely impossible. We have h ard of 
others hy means of which silk can be reeled 
and twisted at the same time, which implies 
that reeling, winding, cleamng, doubling, and 
twisting, or in other words, that raw silk and 
thrown silk may be made by one and the 
‘same operation. Ehave no coubt howevei 
that the numerous machines employed in the 
different braches of the silk maaufacture are 
destined to receive great and manifold im- 
provement inthe country whose future Whit- 
nevys will distinguish themselves as they have 
dove in the cotton business; but every body 
he who will improve 
upon a machine must first learn howto use 
it. 

It is idie to .hink of importing journey- 


men, or womeu, who are acquainted with the 


business for such are notto be found’ If 
they would be induced to emigrate we could 
not derive much advantage from them: each 
one knowing only that part of the business 
which the division of labour has allottee to 
Mr J. .\. Morse writes from Marseil- 
les, March 21, 1829. it is difficult, indeed. to 


finda person who possesses a knowledge ot 
thereeling and the ditferent processes be- 
fore being made into sewing silk: for it is 


done by four or more persons who have 
each his particular part, and continues thro’ 
life doing nothing else: which keeps him 
ignorant of every other part. The reeling is 
done by women, and there are few men who 
are acquainted with that branch of business. 
There are very fewin France or Italy who 
are acquainted with all parts of the process, 
and those few receive such liberal encour- 
agement at home, that they will not go a- 
broad. 

If anv gentleman from this place shall pass 
through Philadelphia during the present vear, 
it is desirable that they should call on Mr. 
D’Homergue. and have a free conversation 
with him on the subject. V. 

A specimen of sugar made at Camden ha: 
been left at the office of the Savannah Republi- 
can. The granulations are said to be very large, 
and the color a very highbrown. It assimulate: 
a good deal to St. Croix sugar. 





The buttons on the coat of John Hancock were 
of silver, and of American manufacture—the 
device, a shepherd shearing his sheep—the inotto, 
“you gain more by our lives than by our deaths.’ 
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hoe, rake or scythe; but to understand the na- 
\| ture and foundation. of his soils, their component 
Buffalo, Dec. 1s!, 1831. parts, their susceptibilities of varied culture: thekinds 
Mr. Goovsett—Ever since I have been a of manure and crops best suited to thew character. 
subscriber to your excellent paper, T have been in-| All these things, and they are essential to the most 
tending to write you on more subjects than one | profitable occupation of our soils, should be per- 
but for some cause, and I certainly cannot give a) fectly understood ;—and yet, how few do proper- 
very obvious one, have hitherto neglected it: and || ly understand them. And withthe neglect of stu- 
having so lone neglected it, i cannot say that J re- |! dy, too, head that deplorable absence of all good taste 
gret it, as [ have had more opportunity to note the | in the simple end delightful embellishments of a 
tone and character of the new, and I may hope, |, farm—in that otal want of discernment in what 
increasingly useful character of your journal.— } renders a farm one of the loveliest spots in the 
Here let me observe that the liberal support of an || World, and makes the beholder feel _ most emphat- 
agricultural paper like yours ought most emphat-|| ically, that as he views it he looks on home! If 
ically to be enjoined on the people of Western | every occupant of a farm, when he is an owner 
New-York; for no where under Heaven do 1)|0r ever expected to be, had a beart to embellish 
know of a country more bountifully furnished by and adorn his premises with the thousand varie- 
Providence with all that can beautify and embel-!) ties of trees and plants that “ waste their sweet 
lish to the senses, as well as administer to the ne-|| Ness on the desert” around him, would there be 
cessities of maakind, Were this country of ours) that contiaual and everlasting propensity to rove 
improved as it ought to be, and such improvement |, into new countries, and sell out their betterments 
would be without doubt more profitable, than the || that so universally exists? I answerno. I never 
usual course now pursued, it would present a pie-| Yet knew a man, who with hisown hands had 
ture unequalled at least in America, and perhaps} built his snug low farmhouse, with 1s comfortable 
on earth. Probably no farmers in the United | lexatovs of wooJnouse, milk-room and buttery ; 
Siates are so truly independent as those in the || his tarifty orchard on a sunny hill side or shelter- 
western district of New-York; and perhaps none 1 ed valicy; a pleasant row of sugar maples lining 
are less sensible of the advantages they enjoy: ‘his farm, on the roadsides; and a luxuriant sweet- 
and why is it so? Is it not because of the facili- briar shootiag out its fragrance beneath the parlor 
ties they enjoy, and that the very blessings they windows ; ai!, too, within a convenient distance 
are in possessior of render them careless of those || Of a scavol Louse and meeting: no, I never knew 
they might with ease attain by more studious at-| such an one to sell his farm and emigrate, unless 
tention to their profession? I am fully satisfied || Some Severe and unforeseen misfortune had com- 
that our people do not read enough on those sub- peiled him; and even then, how soon after he had 
jects relating to their own personal interest. They selected his new residence in the forest, has he set 
do not take the Genesee, nor the New-England, | avout creating a new and quiet home, like his hap- 
Farmers, and still the people read enough in all || PY old one! 
conscience to make wise men of them, if such || And let me not be told that all this is expen- 
yeading were only of the right kird. Ask them || Sive ;—that it will engross the time and labor of| 
a question of politics,—of Anti «ry, of Clay || the necessary business of the farm. Let the time 
or Jackson, and they can forthwith silence you, |that is spent in thriftless unprofitable gossips of a 
argumentum ad hominum ;—can talk with you || Morning, noon or evening,—the lounginy attav- 
by the hour of the qualifications of a constable or || &TS On election days, before and after giving in 
fence viewer ; but put tothem a simple question their votes, for voting is a thing never to be neg- 
touching the science of thir profession—one of| ected in a free republic; and numerous other 
the most delightful and really useful on earth, and |gaps and latches of time unnecessarily wasted, 
they are dumb! They'll tell you it is better to | be bestowed in these little duties, and without en-) 
icill pork in the new of the moon, because it will | croaching a moment on the ordinary labors of| 
swell in the pot! and vice versa; thatif potatoes | the farm, or subiracting in the least from their, 
are planted in the new of the moon they'll all run oon hardly any of our farmers but that, 
to vines: that if you want a good stock of Bees,|| ight make their farms a litle paradise. And! 
you must have a hive given to you, or you never every day, and every time they looked upon them, | 
will have any luck! anda thousand other equally | they would love them the more, and a taste for! 
absurd and ridiculous assertions. Ask them th:| !™provement would increase with their years — 
reasons of all this, and they will answ»r, “ so ev-| Enquiries into the best manner of agriculture and’ 
ery body says, andI always did so;” whereas | managing their particular estates, would eagerly 
two hours’ attentive reading of a common sense | follow; books on the subject would be read; eve- 
author, and a half our of abstract thought, would || ty farmer would take your Genesce Farmer ; ma- 
convince them of the egregious errors and pre- 


















































| ny of them would contribute accounts of their | 
judices they act upon. I wish not to be too hard) ©Xperiments, labors and practices, and a system 
on our goothusbandmen; but with many, a vast Of mutual improvement come forth beyond con- 


many, these things are literally true. A soil) ©40n. 
was never yet well cultivated, but by (on tha | And now, Mr. Editor, lam not sure, but like 
subject) a well cultivated mind. Where are | the old officer in the Revolut.on, who always said 
seen the best farms, the finest stock, the most de-| 
licious fruit, and that swummum bonum of all fam- 
ily comforts, a rich and luxurious garden, but 


with intelligent men; and those men too, in most} 


on going to batil», “come on boys,” but I may} 
occasionally drop you a line of my Own observa-| 
uuons and experiences; and although of humble 
claims and united observation, if I can in any 
cases, as they will tell you, having drawn their || Way impart information or amusement to the read-| 
chief stores of information from well selected |jers of your paper, or be the humble means of ex-| 


publications! Not that a man should go to a citing it from others, | shall be happy. 
hook to learn how to hold a plough, or handle a 














Yours, truly, Unncs, 





December 10, 183]. 


FOR TMK GENESEE FraRMER. 

My feelings have been so much enlisted on be 
half of our Horticultural Brethren in the state ot 
Ohio in consequence of reading the note from 
your correspondent Z., that [ forward an extract 
from our Revised Laws without delay. We, our. 
selves are only emerging from a half savage state 
—for many amongst us whose minds are scarce. 
ly more cultivated than the unlettered aborigines 
and whose morals are on a still more degrading 
scale (shame on their parents!) take whatever 
they can find in a common enclosure, and even 


| venture into gardens in the night. We have 


now a law, however, sufficient to curb them if 


properly enforced; and we have judges who are 


zealous to do their duty, and to elevate our charac. 
ter as a civilized people. 

In the year 182), Te Domestic Horticulture! 
Society appointed a coinimittee to memorialize the 
Legislature on this subject. What they perform 
ed [ never knew; but in the following winter ou, 
law givers seemed to awaken to a new sense of 
our condition. Our peaceable and industrious cit 
izens had toiled and planted; but the devoure; 
had come in the night and laid waste the works 
of their bands. If arrested, he stood before ouy 
magistrates as a man who had only run in debt to 
his neighbor, the amount of which was to be |i- 
quidated and determined; or perhaps in the dou- 
ble capacity of swine and swine’s owner, who 
was not to pay for more than had passed between 
his jaws, or had been trodden down by his hoof: 
Many farmers had been discouraged from plant- 
ing the rarer kinds of fruit trees, in the same way 
as they would be discouraged from sowing a field 
which had no fences to protect the crop. 

It would give me great pleasure to write in 
CAPITALS the names of the prime movers who a- 
roused the State to a proper sense of its own dig- 
nity. At present, however, this is not in my pow- 
er from wantof information; and I regret that so 
many ditors of newspapers take no interest in 
this great work of INrerNaL IMprovemMent.— 
Chough less spiendid than rail roads and elec 
ioneering meetings, it has a much more impor- 
tant bearing on the social duties and the domestic 
comforts of our citizens. Editors operate with a 
powerful lever on the public mind; and were 
they generally as zealous in the cause of virtue 
as in the cause of party, even ‘he baser parts of 
our population would soon feel their benign influ- 
ence. 

Although others, unknown to me, may be e- 
qually deserving of my thanks, I must present my 
griteful acknowledgments to the Editors of Tc 
Onturio Repository, for an excellent article on 
this subject; ani from it I give the only record of 
punishment under the New Law, which has fal- 
len under my notice. “A young man is now in 


jail in [Canandaigua] under sentence of ninety(90) 


days imprisonment, for robbing a garden of mel- 


ons in Vienna.” This is in truth, an auspicious 


veginning—IT Is AN ERA IN THE CIVIL HISTORY OF 
rue Srate or New-York. Judge Howewt and 
his associates have nobly breasted the current of 
popular prejudice; an! not less nobly has Judge 
Ricnarpson, of Cayuga, incited the Grand Jury 
diligently to inquire into similar infractions of this 
law. If in this manner it be published from the 
Bench in every county, none can long remain ig- 
norant of this new state of things; and this, with 


"the high moral tone which our newspapers ought 
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to assume, would soon render their neighbor's! 
orchards and gardens comparatively secure. X. 
Tue Extract. 

“Every person who shall wilfully commit any | 
trespass by maliciously cutting down, lopping,| 
girdling, or otherwise injuring any fruit or orna-| 
mental or shade tree, or by maliciously severing | 
from the freehold any produce thereof, or any thing | 
attached thereto, shall upon conviction be adjudg-— 


ed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punish- || 


ed by imprisonment in a county jail not exceeding 
six months; or by a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; or by both such fine and 
imprison..ent.” Revised Statutes, Part 4. Chap. 
1. Tite 6. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


Mr. Epiror—There has been an article going 
ihe rounds of the papers, stating that sulphur in- 
troduced into the al,urnum, or sap of a fruit tree. 
by means of a hole bored into it and plugged, 
would so be absorbed and taken up, and waned 
ted through every part of the limbs and leaves, as 
to completely destroy, or deter, caterpillars, can- 
ker worms, and the whole tribe of the aphis, and, 
other vermin that infest that class of the bless-| 
ings of the garden. It was also published in the 
Genesee Farmer last spring. Have you tried it, 
or any of your readers? Have you any experi- 
ence on the subject, or is it a mere vulgar error, 
an old woman’s saw, a grannyism on universal 
cullability? I presume it is an experiment of) 
such simplicity, that no one has tried it. It would 
be just like us: we are a queer set of customers, | 
us human bipeds. 

If the sulphur experiment is true, [ cannot see 
why the peach, pear and apple, may not be im- 
pregnated with the otto of roses, the oil of lemon,| 
and all the spices of the east, by a very simple op- 
eration; or even be medicated with all the discov- 
eries of the Pharmacopeia, or dosed with Ipecac 
and Tartar Emetic, for the special use of rou. 
guish boys, and plunderers ; to have it known that 
a certain unknown tree was thus changed, would 
have a stronger effect upon thew fears, than ali 
the spring and man traps that could be devised. 

The idea is too good to be true: but after all, my 
gullability is nibbling at the bait: from the facts 
contained in the following story, the particulars of 
which I had from three or four individuals, of as 
respectable a family as this county affords. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


_AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


I present the following list to such as are curi- 
ous in regard to climate; and to such florists as 
have not seen all the plants here enumerated. 


Plants in bloom in the open ground, Greatfield, 


Cayuga cownty, 11 mo. 20, 1831. 
Several varieties of China roses. 


Champney rose. 

Chinese chrysanthemums, several varieties. 
Chrysanthemum coronariam, white & yellow var. 
Helleborus niger,black hellbore or Christmas rose. 
Scilla peruviana, corymbose squill ] Spring is the 


Belle Legioise usual tume of 
« ; Polyanthus 

| Soleil d’ or Nad RAR floweringfor 

La Sultaine these plants, 


[but the autumn has been mild and wet. 
Clematis florida v. pleno, double white Japan 
Virgin’s bower. (almost in flower.) 

Delphinium consolida, branching larkspur. 

— elatum, bee larkspur. 
grandiflorum. {Some of our florists 

improperly call this D. chinense. “The chi- 
nese larkspur ditiers from the D. grandiflorum 
in having @ more rigid stem, and a later time 
for flowering ;” that is, the first flowers of the 
Chinese larkspur open later than the first flow- 
ers of D. grandiflorum. 

Valeriana rubra, red Valerian. 

Viola tricolor, Pansies or Hearts’ ease. 

odorata, sweet English violet. 

Antirrhinum purpureum, purple tiowering toad 

flax. 








majus, snap dragon. 


| Iberis umbellata, purple candytuft. 





amara, white do. 

Aster (suaveolens?) from W. R. Prince. 

Campanula rotundifolia, Flax leaved bell flower. 

carpatica, Carpathian bell flower. 

- medium, Canterbury bells. 

Veronica spic»ta, Paul’s betory or fluellin. 

Maiva (mauritiana?) From seed imported from 
Bremen. 

Trifolium incarnatum, Crimson trefoil. 

Calendula officinalis, Pot marigold. 

Bellis perennis, Daisy. 

Viburnum tinus, Laurustinus. 

Cheiranthus (annuus?) Double Prussian Stock 
gilliflower. 

Lonicera periclymenum, Monthly honeysuckle. 

sempervirens, Coral honeysuckle. 











The relator had a fine early peach tree stand- 
ing in his back yard, on a gentle descent, to which 
the wash of the house frequently descended ; it 
<o happened that one of the inmates of the fami- 
ly about mid-summer, at the period of the swelling 
of the fruit, emptied a barrel of fish brine, a part 
of which reached the roots of the tree; at the pe- 
riod of ripening, they were found to be so com- 
pletely impregnated with salt, as to be totally un- 
palatable, and uneatable: they were described as 


being nearly as saline as pickled olives, and other-| 


ways, the fruit was as perfect as at other seasons. 


Now, Mr. Editor, this is a new case to me, of 


the wuthof which, | have no more doubt, than | 
have that wheat turns to chess; which, though 1 
never caught it in the very act, yet I believe it 


most sincerely ; and whenever I catch it turning 


its coat, or even on the fence, as we say in poli- 


“ Red bush alpine” strawberry, with ripe fruit. 

| This list only contains such flowers as were 
\| fresh and beautiful. It might have been extend- 
| ed by taking in many which were rather faded in 
'| consequence of light frosts. 

| Onthe morning of the 2Ist, we hada severe 
frost; and on the 22d, it snowed most of the uay 
from the N. N. W., much of the snow melting 
as it fell. In the evening it was two or three in- 


ches deep. D. T. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
MILITARY TRAININGS, NO. 6. 

To ridicule militia trainings has not been our 
object. Wedo not think ridicule a legitimate ar- 
gument to show the injustice or inexpediency of 
alaw. We would not accustom eur citizens to 
look lightly upon the lawsofthe land. To be 
governed by laws and by our own laws, is our 


ties, I will not fail to advise you, as I hope you | great and peculiar privilege. And no individual 


will me of the result of the sulphur experiment. 
H. ¥*. 


could do a greater injury to our country, than to 
|| cause our laws to bedisesteemed. These remarks 
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are suggested by the fantastic displays made in 
some parts of the state, for the avowed purpose 
of ridiculing our militia laws. We think the con- 
sequence of such displays,too obviously pernicious 
to permit them to pass without the general con- 
demnation of every sensible man in the communi- 
ty. If we have bad laws, we have likewisr a le- 
gitimate method to procure their repeal,—and no 
good citizen should resort to any other. 


We believe, and we think no one will deny, 

that our militia system is, at best, very inefficient 
if not entirely unnecesary. We should rejoice to 

see the whole system abolished; but in accom- 

plishing that desirable object, we should deprecate 

the use of any other weapons than those of reason 

and argument. We appeal to the common sense 

of every citizen. We ask—why should every 

man in this country be compelled to do military 

dnty ? What need is there for the imposition of 
so unequal and so burdensome a tax ? We wish 

every rational and candid man to answer these 
questions. And we wish him not only to answer 
them as a man, but as a citizen—as a member of 
a great republican family-—the opinion of every 

one of whom, upon all subjects of public utility, 

as far at least as it influences his conduct, is put 

lic property. Will it be said that it is necessary 
to provide for the common defence—and be pre- 
pared for war in advance ? Have we any immedi- 
ate war to prepare for or dread ? If not, why this 
extreme precaution ? No other nation exacts mili- 
tary duty of ad/ its citizens. In France, many of 
the citizens indeed are members of the Nationa) 
Guard and Standing Army ; but ail are not com- 
pelled todo military duty. And how unlike is the 
condition of our country to that of France? There, 
an armed force is constantly needed to restrain the 
Mobs of Paris and support the Government. All 
Europe is in a state of agitation and revolution ; 
and France is compell. d to be prepared for war at 
a moment’s warning. In Great Britain, we hear 
of a Navy and of a Standing Army, but nothing 
about their Militia Trainings. Nor in any other 
of the nations of Europe are the people in time of 
peace, all compelled to do military duty,—and yet 
they are much more engaged and much more lia- 
ble to be engaged in war, than we are. When 
war comes, by voluntary enlistment and other- 
wise, they always find means to prepare for it. 
And so it would be with us. Were our nation 








engaged in a just war, the young men of New- 
York would be foremost to rally to her standard. 
In the spirit of patriotic devotion, they would 
| shrink from no toil, or burden, or sacrifice. They 
would show too, that the peaceful arts of life had 
not enervated their bodies or their minds, or dis- 
qualified them for soldiers. But in time of peace, 
they will not willingly, they ought not to be ree 
quired to, yield the same services, or submit to the 
same burdens. They believe it useless and un- 
just to exact them; and in the same spirit with 
1 which their fathers resisted taxation by an unau- 
thorised power, they will resist it when imposed 
without a defensible and legitimate object. —S. 








The Courier and Enq. says that the official ac- 
eount of the commerce of France, during the year 
1830, at - - - fr. 902,667,705 
of which were exports, 628,492,728 
lhuports, 264,329,332 








Imports exported, 9,039,5) 
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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. 


the readers of our paper, with Major Kirey’s |; 
Appress, delivered before the Jefferson County | 
Agricultural Society on the 27th of September | 
jast, at the annual Cattle Show and Fair held at || 
Watertown. 

The style of this Address is clear; its subjects 
taken up with judgment and disposed of with 
skill; and not the less does the performance com- 
mand itself to the reader’s attention, when we 
here behold the soldier beating his well tried spear 
intoa pruning hook. 

We are pleased to see these Societies grow in 
the favor of the farming public. The expense at-| 
tending them is small, compared with the advant- | 
ages gained by competition as to crops, and a so- 
cial and friendly interchange of opinions, which 
ought to take place at all their public meetings. 

We will detain the readers of the Genesee F'ar- 
mer not a moment longer than to thank the gal- 
tant orator for the favorable manner in which he 
speaks of our labors, as well as those of our wor- | 
thy cotemporaries, at Boston and New-York. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I congratulate you upon the auspicious 
return of our anniversary. Our meetings 
are always attended by agreeable assucia- | 
tions. They bring in satisfactory review | 
the past. and excite cheering anticipations 
of the future. But this perhaps, move than 
any former occasion, is calculated to inspire 
grateful emotions. 

The labors of our society, through a suc- 
cession of fourteen years, under the abie gui- 
dance and mainly through the indefatigable 
efforts of our presiding officer, have been, in 
an eminent degree, crowned with success.— 
A better system of agriculture; the intro- 
duction of improved breeds of cattle, and 
the cultivation of more intimate social re- 
lations among ourselves, are some of the 
fruits of these labors. And at no former 
period,since our organization, have the pros- 
pects of the farmer been so decidediy en- 
couraging as at present. This favorable state 
of things must be ascribed to a combination 
of other causes with thatjust noticed. 

We are blessed with a country admirably 
adapted to the pursuits of agriculture. Our 
clinate is salubrions; our soil possesses a. 
high degree of fertility ; its productions are. 
abundant and varied; our position enables 
us to resort, with the facility of water trans- 
port, tothe New-York or tie Montreal mar- | 
kets, as either shall offer the bighest induce- 
ments: above ajl. our greai artery, the Black 
River, flowing through the centre of the 
county, presents for thirty miles a constant | 
succession of water powrr, already becom- 
ing the favorite seat of the mechanic arts, 
and diffusing activity and vigor through our | 
whole population. 

With these great natural advantages, we. 
should be wanting to ourselves if we were 
not a prosperous and a happy people. That 
we have not been entirely regardless of them, | 
is manifested by all the cireumstances of 
our condition. It is but about thirty years. 
since the first inroads of cultivation were | 
made upon the solitudes of the forest, and | 
we have advanced to a population of fifty | 
thousand souls. We already bevin to enjoy || 
the benefit of a home market from the vari-| 
ous manufacturing establishments and flour- 
ishing villages,which are springing up in eve- 
ry part of the county. Many of our pub-' 





lic edifices and private dwellings are con-) us limit our efforts to such a compass 
| structed of the most durable materials, and 
We are now happy to be enabled to present) in a style to do credit to a country older and 
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} that we 
can till thoroughly all that we attempt to 


cultivate. Our toil will then become a 
pleasure; every thing will be done appro- 
priately, and an abundant harvest will crown 


more advanced in the arts and in wealth.— 
The neat stone farm houses with which the 
country is studded at every point, impart an|\the year with gladness. 

air of solid comfort, not surpassed in what|) To keepland dry. clean and rich, are fun- 
have been regarded, as the more favored re-||damental principles, which if carried out 
gions of our land. Especially, it is believed, | fully into practice, will not fail to insure a 











' that the exports from the county of Jefferson, || constant succession of good crops. With 
of the products of her own soil, are greater || slight exceptions.nature has provided us with 
‘than those of any other county in the state.| the first of these requisites by the undula- 
| Other districts are distinguished for some| 


‘ting surface of our soil. The second is to 
leading staple, to the production of which,) be attained by a diligent use of the plough 
the farmer bends every effort. We happily | and hoe. As to che last, we have much to 
combine, in a remarkable manner, the pro-|| learn. The preparation and application of 
ducts of tillage with those of grazing, and) manure, has occupied much of the attention 
send to market a large surplus of live stock! of scientific cultivators in all ages and ceun- 
as well as of grain. 1 tries; and volumes are filled with details of 

A liberrl support of public institutions, is experiments, upon the various methods of 
the characteristic of a highminded generous | restoring to the soil the properties which we 





people: and to deserve such a character, is\ are constant abstracting from it. 


a fair object of honorable ambition. Ttisa!| Our soil. originally covered by a rich ve- 
gratifying reflection, that the labors of this! getable mould, the accumulation of centu- 
soriety have contributed in some degree, to) ries. and fora while yielding abundantly, e- 
acquire for Jefferson county a good name a-|) ven under the most imperfect cultivation, 
broad. And could our farmers be made sen-| becomes, im process of time, partially ex- 
sible of the respect which attaches to the} haufted by the severe and injudicious course 
county, from the circumstance of onr asso-) to which it is frequently subjected. Relying 
ciation being so well sustained, I am confi-) upon its natural fertility, we have too much 
deut, that they would to aman. contribute to} neglected the means,ampiy within our reach, 
or funds. and enable us by a more extended) of preserving its productive powers at their 
list of premiums, to reach all the objects of highest puch. There are various modes of 


production. | applying manure by which it may be made 


But however well others may think of us, 
we must not cence?l from ours Ives, thet we 


are yet upon the threshold of improvement, 


and thatthe whole field lies expanded before 


us. Though much has been accomplished, 


still 
united efforts and tone most persevering zeal. 

While L offer a few suggestions upon some 
of the defects in our system, [ am conscious 
that the contribution I shall be able to bring 
to the common stock, will be humble indeed ; 
for, my life having been devoted to other 
pursuits, | have but a very limited expert 
ence todraw upon, and must make amends 
for my lack of knowledge, by the abun- 


dance of my Zeal for the cause in which we, 


are engaged. 


A leading defect in our system is the oc-| 


cupation of farms too large for our means 
of cultivation. ‘This arises from the cheap- 
ness of land and dearness of labor. Hon 
inany of us grasp move tand than we can 
manage to advantage, and how frequently 
are we seen toiling behind the proper season 
of our work, with every operation hurried, 


_ and not one done properly, nor in its appro 


priate time. Seed is sown too late, upon 
ground imperfectly prepared; a_ feeble 
growth ensues, which comes forward strug 
gling forthe ascendency with noxious weeds. 
In liying down to grass, we often practice 
the miserable economy of saving seed by not 
using one half enough, and to supply the 
consequent deficiency of fodder, resort is 
had to pasturing our meadows fall and 
spring. Toa few years June grass and Blue 
grass predominate, and the crop becomes 
not worth the expense of harvesting ; when 
we break up, to go through the same unpro- 
ductive process. What farmer can thrive 
under such management? Most of you 
will say that this picture applies tomy neigh- 
bor’s farm, not mine. 
numerous and honorable; but is it not true, 


Iv farming, whatever is worth doing at all, 
|| peas, or corn will continue. 


in some of its parts, of too many of us? 


The remedy is simple and obvious. Let 


more remains to be done. demanding | 


The exceptions are | 


| to contribute to the fertility of the soil; but 
it is of importance to know in what way the 
| greatest good is to be derived. In regard 
to barn yard manure, almost the only kind 
in use among us, when applied as a top dress- 
ing to grass land, though the succeeding 
crop will be essentially benefitted, yet much 
‘of its virtue is wasted by evaporation. — It is 
unquestionably better to apply it en Jand un- 
'dertillage. Until ot late vears it Was not com- 
(mon to use it till thoroughly rotted; but na- 
merous and critical experiments have es- 
itablised the fact that more than half its fer- 
tilizing properties are thus lost; and-it is a- 
greed by the best modern authorities. that 
itshould be hauled out and ploughed in be- 
fore fermentation akes place. in order that 
the gasses evolved by that process, may per- 
vadethe soul and impart to it their stimula- 
ting properties. 

Wheat constitutes one of our most valua- 
ble products, affording, under proper treat- 
ment, a sure and rich return for the labor 
of the husbandman. It forms a prominent 
object of cultivation upon almost every firm, 
and vet there is no crop in the management 
of which more ignorance, or negligence pre- 
vails. Our wheat ranks with the best in 
inavket; and it is an object of impor ance 
to preserve this character, for the difference 
of price between grain of first and that of 
inferior quality, is a handsome profit upon 
the whole operation of-raising it But it 
must be confessed that the reputation of our 
county for wheat, suffers from the gross neg- 
heence of some, who sow foul seed in Octo- 
ber and harvest weeds, chess and smut in 
August. 
| Inraising wheat, three things demand at- 
‘tention. The proper preparation of the 
ground; the selection of clean seed, and 
the sowing of it in good season. 

Newly cleared land will yield good crops 


| 


- wheat under almost any treatment; and 
| 


‘with such the practice of letting it follow oats, 
But upon older 


farms, it will be found more profitable to dis 
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by a naked summer fallow; taking care to 


plough, and to reduce it to a fine ulth. 
In regard to seed, itis a law of nature 
that like beget like ; and if you wisi to har- 
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| We have also the gratification, through the! 


——— 


card fallow crops, and to prepare for wheat |cimens of both the Devonshire and short |) 


| 
| ‘ | horn Durham breeds, crossed upon our com- | 
turn up the soil to the full depth of the) mon stock, from various parts of the country.|, 








HE GENESEE FARMER anp Garpen- 
er’s Jour\au.—L. TUCKER & Co., Pub- 
lishers—N. GOODSELL, Editor] 


. ; IN issui 3 : 
liberality and enterprise of Messrs. Bost. | issuing proposals for the second volume of 


wick and Buck, and several other geutiemen |, 


‘the Farmer, which will commence on the first of 


vestacrop of chess, you cannot better in-|of Lowville, of a fine display of the fui) || January, 1832, the Publishers have the pleasure of 


sure ove than by sowing it. [know it to be 
the settled opinion of many of you, that 
wheat, affected by the frosts of winter, o1 
rains of spring, degenerates, and by some 
strange process of nature becomes chess.—- 
Numerous facts have helped to give curren- 
cy to thisepinion. But men of sience tell 
us that this ts impossible, because chess be 
longs to a different order of plants, and can 
no more grow froma grain of wheat than a 
pine tree can grow from an acorn. But 
whether this be true or not, it more nearly 
concerns us to know that chess will vegetate 
and produce its kind. It we sow it thevetore, 
we shall assuredly roap it. Thave seen this 
pest come iu where | kuow the seed wheat 
was Clean; but bt asciube it to chess having, 
been brought on with the mauure ; or to its 
lying dormant in the ground; for itis ascer- 
tained that some seeds will lie iu the ground 
for ages, and then vegetate when biought 
within the influence of the atmosphere, 

We are not much troubled with smut, and 
with a little more attention to our seed should 


be stull less so. ‘The same law prevails in| 


regard to it as w th chess, it uniformly repro- 


ducing itself; andif seed entirely tree from | 


it cannot be procured, tf should be steeped | 
twenty fou: hoursin lime water, which will) 
correct the evil. 

Ii this climate, late sown wheat is pecu 
liarly liable to be thrown out by the frost aud 
winter killed, however well ‘he ground bay | 
have been prepared for its reception. Ac 
cording to my limited experience, the prope 
time fur sowing, Is from the middie to the 
last of August. The operation should be! 
closed with the Roller, an implement which 
is fast coming into general use, and furnisi-| 
esitsownrecommendation. Lt is especially | 
useful where seeding own to grass, for it 
leaves the surface smooth for the scythe; but 
itis of great service in sowing all sinail grain, 
sing the earth around the seed, causing it 
to vegetate more certainly and more evenly. 


The adavutages of early sowing are these. | 
The plant becomes well rooted, and acquires) 


and spring; which are so apt to heave out 
and destroy the teeble plants of late sowings 


fu the spring, it isprepared to make vigor- | 


ous offsetts and comes torward rapidly, unaf- 
fected by the droughts, which sometimes pre- 
vail at that season, aud occupies the ground 


to the exclusion of weeds and noxious pla ts. | 
A rotation of crops, resting upou a basis | 


of wheat and grass, filling up one or two in- 
termediate years with spring grain, such as 


| blood Durham cattle, which have been in-| 
troduced by the former gentleman into Lew- | 
Is county, from the collection of Colonel, 
Powell at Philadelphia, and an opportunity | 


is afforded us ; thus realizing one of the im- | 


portant benefits of our society, of comparing 
these two breeds of cattle with each other, | 
j and both with our common stock. No man, || 
1 think, can be ata loss which to prefer. So) 
ifaras | am informed, wherever the short horn 

Durhams have been introduced, they iave, 
challenged competion, and been pronoun=| 
|ced superior for draft, for the dairy, and for! 
the butcher. Our long nourished prejudice | 
isin favor of red cattle ; but it will yieid,'! 
when the superior excellence of the Durham 





| breed becomes more generally known; nd) 


-we shall no longer cousider white marks as 
(a blemish. 
| ome are so blinded by prejudice, that 
they ascribe the acknowledged superiority of 
‘the improved breeds of cattle, soiely to the 
greater Care and attention bestowed upon 
thems. Admitting this to be the case, and: 
that they are, iitrinsically, no better than 
the commuo breed, yet if from fanecying 
ithem so, we can ethus easily biibed to be- 
stow such attention, tn fitiug them for mar-! 
ket, as to make them at three years oid, ! 
bring the price that our present stock does at) 
four, Which | believe will be the case, it Is a 
sufficient reason for incurrin, the expense of! 
their Introduction, Butin truth, there is as: 
juiorked a difference between them and the) 
lor iginal stoch of the country, as there is be-. 


/ tween the ungainly prairie bog, and the com- 


pact grass breed, which ts rapidly supplanting 
‘itan all parts of the country. It is assert- 
‘ed that the same difference exists im the ex- 
pense of keeping them, as between these 
last animais, that the Durbams in particu- 
lar, are comparatively sniall eaters, and take. 


(Remainder next Week.) 





| 
| 
| 


_ A new species of sarsaparilla has been 


: -« attitis sal Os Fi ave vg a ii 
sufficient strength to resist the trosts of fall a is aid, by th Ise who have given ta lair 


trial, ls very superior to the sarsapariila 


that has hitherto been used in EKurope.— 


i he cortical partis slightly aromatic, very 


grateful to the palate, and sits very pleas- 


-antly onthe stomach; and the decoction 
of the ligneous part is more mucilaginous | 
than another kind of sarsaparilla. On ac-| 
count of the aromatic quality of the cortical | 


part being volatile, the decoction is direct-) 


corn, oats, barley or peas, will keep our old|) ed to be made in a retort, and, when cool, sos i ahalidaaisios- sai 
farms in good conditioh ; and combined the water collected in the receiver contain- | Another Revolutionary Soldier gone. 

2 ‘ Pr ° e j 
with a well selected stock of sheep, and neat! ing the essential oil,1s to be added.—) 


cattle, will bring them to high point of pro-, 


ductiveness. 

is worth doing well. This maxim applies 
especially, to the selection of stock. It is 
as easy to raise a colt of high blood, as it is 
an inferior one, and at four years old, the 
former will be worth twice as much as the 
latter. 


Efforts are makiug by several members of 


the society, to introduce the improved breeds 


of neat cattle. Our pens to-day, exhibit spe- || much intoxicnted to aise again. 


| 


Monthly Gazette of Practical Medicine. 


— _ 


Effects of Intemperance.—A young man’ 
| was found drowned lately in North Caroli- 
na, in a little puddle or stream of water not 
more than two inches deep, nor six broad. 
He had previously drank freely of spirits, 
and it was supposed that he had laid down 
to geta draught of water, and was too 








on fat more readily than any other cattle. | 
by breaking the lumps to pieces, and pres='| 


lately imported from the KE. Indies, which, 


(stating that the work has met the decided appro- 
bation of that class of the community for whom 
|itis intended, and has had the salutary effect of 
calling out many writers, whose experience would 
otherwise have been unavailable; and they are al- 
so induced to believe it has been the means of a- 
wakening many of our Farmers to the importance 
of extending their information upon the subject of 
their daily pursuits, and convineing them of the 
utility and necessity of a paper devoted especially 
to “the tillers of the ground.” The public papers, 
and the judgment of many of our most enlight- 
ened husbandmen, concur in the opinion that Mr. 
Goopsk.L, the Editor, has fulfilled his duties with 
such ability, as, with the aid of his correspondents, 
to have placed the Genesee Farmer on a level 


with the best Agricultural journals of our coun- 


try. It has, as yet, enlisted the good feelings and 
contributions of but a small part of that portion of 
our agriculturists who are well qualified to impart 
an interest and value to its columns. We shall, 
therefore, commence the publication of the second 
volume with tue hope and the assurance, that ma- 
ny names will be added to the list of contributors 
in the course of another year, and we may ven- 
ture to predict that the second volume will at least 
equal, if it does not excel, the first. 

Its leading object has been,and will be, to impart 
that information which will tend in the greatest 
degree to the improvement of the Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, of our coun- 
try. 

The first volume can be supplied to all new sub- 
seribers, and bound in a neat manner to such 
as desire it. In soliciting the patronage of the 
public, and especially of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies, we ask ai no further than an 
intelligent farming public may think we deserve it. 

CONDITIONS— The Farmer is printed ev- 


ery Saturday in a quarto form, on fine paper and 


fair type, with a Title Page and Index, making 
416 pages a year, at $2 50, payable in six months, 
or $2, if paid in advance. 

a7 Gentlemen who procure five subscribers, 


_ and forward the payment for the same, will be 


allowed a sixth copy gratis 

(<> No Subscription received for a less term 
than half a year—and all subscribers to com- 
mence on first of January or July 


| LUTHER TUCKER & CO. 


| Rochester, Dec. 1831. 


| (> Printers with whom we exchange are re- 
quested to publish the above. 








On the 21st inst. in the town of Schagti- 
coke, Rensselaee County, Jacob Yates, 
Esq. died in the 77th year of his age. Le 
‘was among the first who took up arms in 
‘defence of the rights and privileges which 
the war of the revolution secured to the 
people of this republic. !1e was a caprain 
‘inthe army which captured Gen. Burgoyne, 
and it was believed that he was the last 
surviving captain who fought in the batle 
of Stillwater.—Troy Budget. 
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Fortunate Discovery.—Our neighvor Mr. 
Curtis) who owns the Distillery at Nail Creek 
in this village, in the process of distillation 
from corn, perceived an oil which rose upon 
the surface of the liquor. He took pains to 
collect it and make a trial of its properties. 
It has been determined by repeated exper- 
iments by various persons, that the oil an- 
swers as well for burning as the best sperma- 
ceti oil. [t is equally pure aud as free from 
any offensive smell, and will burn as long. 
Further experiments are making of its use 
in painting. and it is alledged (although a 
fair trial has not yet been made) that it an- 


—_—__—— 
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Pe ______), 


might in this way have notice. ‘The agent, 
during the day might visit as many families 
as possible to give information on the sub- 
ject, and meet them at the appointed place 
in the evening. By adopting this course, 
persons undertaking an agency, might 
form a society each evening, and every 
district in a town would soon be under com- 
piete organization. It will be at once per- 
ceived, that in meeting in small districts, 





December 10, 183} 


following summer happening to pass the 
same place he was surprised to see a larce 
bush covered with jacknives, which hung de- 
pending from the stems like fruit. 








oe 
PATENT ZINC HOLLOW-WARE, 
NV ANUFACTURED by John Westtield & 
Co., No. 163, Mott street, New-York. 
ROSSITER & KNOX, No. 3, Buffalo street. 
Rochester, having been appointed agents for the 
sale of the above ware, are now receiving an addi- 





where most if not all the inhabitants are ac- 
quainted, there would be a harmony of feel- 








swers all the purposes of linseed oil. Mr. 
Curtis procures a little less than a quart from 
a bushel of corn, and from 9 to 12 gallons: 
per day, froi the quantity of corn he works | 
up. This oil is worth one dollar a gallon. It) 
is also a clear protit to the distiller, as it does | 


not diminish the quantity of liquor or whis- || 


key. Utica paper. 





Breom-Corn Whiskey.—The efforts of 
the friends of temperance appear to be met 
at every progressive step with seeming ef- 
forts at counteracting their benevolent in- 
tentions; scarcely one source oi iniquity 
is exposed, and its practice abandoned, be- 
fore another rises, Phoenix like, from its’ 
ashes, and perpetuates and sirenzthens the 
evil which had previovsly been abandoned. 
The distillation of Cider Brandy has been 
a crying evil in this region, but the scarcity 
of apples and the force of pubiic opinion, | 
has reduced the quantity made and the a-| 
mount drank, until, apparentiy, the worst) 
and most brutalizing speices of intemper-' 
ance has subsided. But anew source of 
obtaining stimulating liquid has just been’ 
found out through the inventive genius of 
some queer yankee, and the land will yet 
he flooded with Brown Corn Seed Whis- 








key; the seed of Bro m Corn this year, 


yields abundautly, and it is used as a sub- 
stitute for vats for horses,and also for man- 
ufacturing Whiskey; we are told it can be 


had in abundance for thirty cents per bush- Mediate vicinity, but the great body of the 


ei, the very best, and that one bushel of 
seed yields ten quarts of pure Whiskey!— 
This distillati.n has already begun, and the 
cultivation of Broom Corn may yet prove 
a curse to the soil, and aruinous scourge 
to those who raise it.—.Vorthampton Cour. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT SYSTEM. 

The recommendation of the New-York 
State Temperance Society, to the County 
and ‘Town Societies to organize a temper- 
ance society in each school district in the 
state, is a measure of vast importance, and 
officers of societies cannot give it too much 
attention. The plan can easily be carried 
into operation, and in a very short time, if 
the officers of town societies will feel its 
importance and commence the organiza- 
tion without delay. Let some one be ap- 
pointed in each town as agent to visit each 
school district, and by seeing the instruct- 
or of the school in the morning, and re- 
quest him to direct the children to inform 
their parents and others, that a meeting is 
to be held in the school house on that eve- 
ning, to organize a District Temperance 
Society; all the inhabitants in the district 


ing, and an energy of action, not to be 
found in societies embracing a larger 
range. 


—_—— 


tional supply, which they offer for sale at the man- 
ufacturers’ price. 

This ware will be found not materially to exceed 
in price Tin and Iron; yet as durable as tron, not 
subject to rust, giving the article cooked or kept in 
it no unpleasant taste, not containing in itself, nor 
forming with the materials cooked in it, any dele- 








| These district societies should be under 
the direction oi the town societies and re- 
port to them, in the same manner that the 
towns report to the counties. ‘There are 
‘nearly ten thousand schoo! districts in this 
| State 5 an organization in‘each would bring 





| and effect the entire expulsion of ardent 
spirits from our state, in a much shorter 
period than the mos: san, uine have antici- 
| pated. 
| The plan purposed is so simple, that it 
is hoped the town societies will couinmence 
the work without delay. 

Already the counties of Albany, Schen- 
ectady, Rensselaer, Monroe, Ontario, 


in. it, and in no single instance has there 
been a failure; and should the whole state 
/gain in the same ratio, as those districts al- 
ready heard from, we shall be enabled to 
‘report 500,000 pledged members to total 
abstinence in a short period In most ca- 
ses the district meetin s have been better 
attended than town meetings. 





thecause will not advance. ‘The town so- 
cieties exercise only a limited influence , 
it is felt in the principal village and its im- 


inhabitants living remote have not had the 
subject placed betore them. 
Revusen H. Watwortn, 
Epwarp ©. Deravan, 
Joun F. Bacon, 
Joun T. Norton, 
Henry Trowsrince, 
Ricnuarp V. De + itt, 
ArcuipaLp CamMpBELL, 
Josnua A. Burke. 





Tough.—-A writer in a St. Clairville 
(Ohio) paper tells the following story as eve- 
ry word true :— 

“In November, 1827, then living in Har- 
rison county, Ohio, | killed a small hog and 
dressed it on the face of a large red oak 
‘stump. In the March following, I observed 
most of the bristles left on the stump from 
dressing the hog, tu be sticking into the wood 
,endwise—and on pulling them out, | found 
'to each bristle two or three roots from 1-2 to 
3-4 of an inch long. having actually com- 
menced a vegetable growth.’ 

The writer of thi- curious piece of natural 
history must be the same of whom it is told, 
that on a certain time when slaughtering a 
hog inthe woods, he lost his jacknife, which 
dropped among the dried leaves : and in the 











this blessed work home to every individual | 


Cayuga, (and it is hoped others) are adopt- |) 


. , i these articles exclusive 
Until this organization can take place, | ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a 
| gainst any encroachment of the Patent Kight ;— 


| 


terious properities, as do Copper, Brass or Lead 

i Zine Kettles, for cooking Rice, Homminy, and 
all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well adapt- 
led, neither discoloring, nor varying the fiavor of 
| the substance cooked ; for these purposes, and to 
avoid the corrosions of Copper, Brass and Lead, it 
| will long be substituted for these metals. 

Zine Pans for the Dairy, will be found an ob 
ject worthy of attention from the following consi- 
derations ; that Mik in Zine Pans cf the same 
size, will produce from 20 to 25 per cent more 
cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af. 
fording the cream tore time, besides its chymical! 
effect, to separate from the milk, (for this reason. 
\cream from those pans will not admit ot being 
\charned as scon as that from other pans, in as 
(much as no cream should be churned till it is 
‘soured,) and greatly outlast any pans in use, 

Zine Jars and Firkins for preserving butte: 
sweet for family use, possess equally superior ad- 
vantage for butter, as do the pans for milk. F.x- 
periment and results s:fely warrant the above 
|istatement; and the orders of wholesale and retail. 
ing merchants as well as those of families and 
large dairies daily supplying from different parts 
of the country, are the consequence oi successful 
results in the use of this ware. 

Zine ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, with 
Soap and Sand, or with Flot Ashes. 
| Norice.—-Letters patent for manutactnring 

’ by the subscribers, hav 





and the person who shall give iniormation of any 
violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re 
+ warded, by JOHN WESTEIELI & CO 
| The following recommendation from thespro 
prietor of one of the largest houses of ef reh 
ment in the United States, must be perfectly sat- 
isfactory as respects the utility and advantage of 
using the Zinc Hollow Ware 
| ToJ. Westfield & Co. 
Gentlemen,—I hare for some time past, in 
my establishment, made use ef your Hollow Ware, 
‘manufactured from Zinc. and Ihave no hesita- 
tion in saying that they completely answer my e€2- 
pectations, being fully as durable as iron or cop- 
per, and not as easily corroded by rust, giving 
the articles cooked in them no unpleasant taste, 
and being more beautiful in appearance, and 
much more easily cleaned than utensils manufac- 
tured from any other metal at present made use 
of in cooking apparatus. I with pleasure recom- 
mend them for general use, and have no doubt 
thai whoever will give thema fair trial will find 
that they fully answer his expectations. 
STEPHEN HOLT. 
We hare also received the following recommen- 
dation from Dr. A. G. Hull, 
J. Westfield & Co. 
_Gentlemen,— With great pleasure I can assure 
you of my entire satisfaction, as tothe superiority 
of your Zine Hollow Ware, for the purposes of 
| the Diary and Kitche. 
| The perfect preservation of Milkinmy Diary 
during the warmest days of the past season, in 
| duces me to give yours a decided preference lo a- 
ny others previously used, and recommend them 
las a happy combination of neatness and durabilis 
f ty. Yours, &c. A. G. HULL, 132 Fulton 
' nor 23 street, New- York, 











